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From “ The Puinciples of Friends.” 


ON THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 
BY JOSIAH FORSTER. 


It has pleased the Lord, in his infinite good- 
ness and love, to give unto the children of men 
a revelation of Himself, and of his will. The 
books in which it is recorded, written in dif. 
ferent of the world, have, through the 
superintending providence of God, been pre- 
served to the present day; and are handed 
down to us in the volume designated the Bible. 

In these records we are taught those great 
and svlemn truths that God is the Creator of 
all things ; that with Him there is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning ; that his great- 
ness is unsearchable, and his ways past finding 
out; that 
tions, ruling in the kingdoms of men. 
infinite in knowledge and in power, in purity 
and holiness, in mercy, love and goodness. 
There is not a word on the tongue, but lo! He 
knoweth it altogether, He searche th all hearts; 
and uonderstandeth all the imaginations of the 
thoughts. He changeth not: 
are new every morning : 
His word is settled in heaven ; and his faithful- 
ness is unto all generations. 


ages 


his compassions 
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He is the governor among the na-} 
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tures, we believe they were given forth by the 
Holy Spirit of God, through the holy men of 
God, who (as the Scripture itself declares) 
spake as they were movel by the Holy Ghost. 
We believe they are to be read, believed, and 
fulfilled (he that fulfils them is Christ) ; 


and 


they are ‘ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness, 
at the man of God may be perfect, throughly 
and are able to 
‘ through 


the 
urnished unto all good works,’ 
make wise unto salvation, 
Christ Jesus.’ ” 

The character and object of Holy Scripture 
is clearly and comprehensively set forth in the 
following extract from the Epistle the 
Yearly Meeting of our religious Society of 
1836 :— 

“Tt is expressly declared by the apostle 
Peter that ‘the prophecy came not in old time 
by the will of man ; but holy men of God spake 
as they were moved by the Holy (rhost.’ The 
apostle John declares respecting the gospel 
which he wrote, ‘ These are written that ye 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God ; and that believing ye might have 
life through his name.’ Very pertinent and 
comprehensive is the language of the Apostle 
Paul to Timothy :—‘ From a child thou hast 
known the Holy Scriptures, which are able to 


ath in 


of 


‘make thee wise unto salvation through faith 


his promises are sure. | all 


His name is a' 


which is in Christ Jesus..—‘ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable 
for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for in- 
struction in righteousness; that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
good works.” Ayain, the Apostle says, 
‘Whatsoever thisgs were written aforetime 
were written for our learning, that we through 


strong tower, the righteous runneth into it and | patience and comfort of the Scriptures might 


is safe. 


have hope.’ 


our blessed Lord, in 


Finally, 


The religious Society of Friends has ever ac- | reference to those divine writings, of which the 


cepted these records as of divine authority. In 


grand object, in accordance with bis own 


proof of this, the following extracts are selected | declaration, was to testify of: himse If, emphati- 


from others which might be adduced. 


| cally declares the Scripture cannot be broken. 


In a letter to the Governor of Barbadoes, in| Although most of these passages relate to the 


the year 1671, George F 
strument in gathering and settling that Society, 
writes thus :— Concerni ing the Holy Serip- 


ox, who was the in-| Old Testament, our Society has always free ly 


acknowledged that the principles developed i in 
them are equally applicable to the writings of 
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the evangelists and apostles. In conformity filled in so striking a manner; and, above all, 
with these principles, it has ever been, and) when we seriously ponder upon that which 
still is, the belief of the Society of Friends, | most deeply interests us, the typical sacrifices 
that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and_New|/and the predictions descriptive of the wond- 
Testament were given by inspiration of God ;| rous character of the Messiah, presented to us 
that therefore the declarations contained in them jin the early books of the Old Testament, in the 
rest on the authority of God himself; and there| Psalms, aud in the writings of the Prophets 
can be no appeal from them to any other au-| who came afterwards—we may truly say that 
thority whatsoever, that they are able to make | these writings are descriptive of the religion of 
wise unto salvation through faith which is in| the one eternal God. 
Christ Jesus; being the appointed means of| Whilst however we thankfully accept and 
waking known to us the blessed truths of| highly value this revelation of the will and 
Christianity ; that they are the only divinely} dealings of the Most High, in a dispersation 
authorized record of the doctrines which we] which was glorious in its day, with what grati- 
are bound as Christians to believe, and of the| tude and reverence should we receive the New 
moral principles which are to regulate our ac-| Testament, the records of life and immortality 
tions: that no doctrine which is not contained | which are brought to light by the gospel ! 
in them can be required of any one to be be- a 
lieved as an article of faith; that whatsoever R. BARCLAY ON PRAYER, 
any man says or does which is contrary to the} Lifeless prayers have neither the right matter 
Scriptures, though under profession of the im-|and substance, nor yet the right manner of 
mediate guidance of the Spirit, must be reck-| prayer, and, therefore, are not at all required 
oned and accounted a mere delusion.” in Scripture. Yet we deny not but many times 
In the Old Testament we find a brief descrip-| when men want an influence of life to pray, 
tion of the six days’ creation. From the same] they are sti!l under the obligation, and at such 
divine record we learn that our first parents} times it is their sin not to pray, because they 
were made after the image of God. Through]ought to have suitable influences to prayer, 
yielding to the temptation of the devil in the} which would not be wanting if they were faith- 
form of a serpent they transgressed the com-| ful to God. 
mand of the Most High, and fell from that} We belicve that all men are bound to pray 
state of purity and holiness in which they were} often unto God, yea, daily, and that God doth 
created. The whole buman race have partaken|inwardly call and move all men often unto 
of the consequences of this fall; and are by na-| prayer, durieg the day of their visitation ; and 
ture prone to evil, and in a state of alienation | when that is expired, or when at any other time 
from God. But, immediately after this trans-| they want that inward call or influence through 
gression, our Heavenly Father in his infinite unfaithfulnesss, they are still bound; and if 
mercy and love gave promise of a Deliverer|they pray not they sin, because they ought to 
from the power of sin and the devil, in these] have an influence. That all have not utterance 
words: “I will put enmity between thee and] to pray in words is no excuse for heretics, [in 
the woman, and between thy seed and her|forbearing prayer,] for they must needs ac- 
seed: it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt| knowledge, as well as we, that all have not ut- 
bruise his heel.’’ terance, whe may be good Christians, seeing 
When we contemplate the Old Testament|some that are naturally dumb may be good 
spreading over a period of four thousand years, | Christians, and yet they must confess these have 
and containing an account of our first parents;|not utterance. Also, many good Christians, 
of the universal deluge ; of the building of the| who bave no natural impediment, do want utter- 
tower of Babel, and the consequent coufusion | ance in a spiritual way, to speak or pray vocally 
of tongues; of the lives of the ancient patri- | in the hearing of others at some times, although 
archs; of the marvellous deliverance of the| we believe it is given at times to all that are 
Jews from Eyyptian bondage, and of their forty | faithful, (who have no natural defect.) that 
years’ wandering in the wilderness; when|they may pray vocally, or in the hearing of 
we meditate upon the establishment of the | others ; but how often, is more than we can de- 
festivals and upon the rites and observances | termine, seeing it is not revealed. But if aby 
given to the ancient Israelites, or upon the com- | fail of this utterance through unfaithfulness, 
mandmeants, holy, and just, and good, entrusted | their sin is nothing the less it they omit prayer. 
to them as the chosen people of God ; when we | — Quakerism Confirmed. 
read the history of the judges and kings under} And whereas thou sayest, that thou believest 
whom they lived for many centuries, or if we| it will be found, that some of us, for the space 
meditate upon the prophecies which were de-|of a whole year, have not so much as once 
livered in the later reigns of the kings of Is-' bowed a knee, to call upon God in their fami- 
rael and Judah, with reference to Tyre, and lies; what ground hast thou for this thy belief / 
Nineveh, and Babylon, to Egypt, and to other May they not bow their knees in their families, 
countries in the East, and which have been ful- though it be hid from the observation of ma- 
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licious eyes who may so asperse them? May 
they not pray in secret, and be seen of the 
Father to pray, according to Matt. vi. 6, 
though they cannot be seen by the eyes of ma- 
licioys spies? And where a public testimony 
in words is required, it is also given; nor do we 
know any friends of truth, who have any whom 
they can join with in prayer in the family, but 
do meet together in the family, and wait to- 
gether, breathe together, and pray together, and 
that much oftener than thou insinuates, some- 
times without and sometimes with the outward 
signification of words; so that we returo this 
thy charge as false and malicious. Thou sayest, 
“If this impulse be denied for years, men all 
that while (according to us) must not pray.” 
But here thou speakest as one wholly unac- 
quainted with the ways and motions of the 
Spirit, to suppose such a case which cannot be; 
for the breathings and motions of the Spirit, 
and especially unto prayer, are very frequent 
unto those who wait for them, and are as nec- 
essary unto the children of God as their daily 
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the Lord may be said to have a special interest 
and property in each of them, to a few of 
which our attention may now be profitably 
directed. 

1. They are ‘trees of the Lord” on account 
of the peculiarities of their structure. In com- 
mon with all the pine tribe, they are exceptional 
in their organization. They reveal a new idea 
of the creative mind. They do not belong to 
either of the two great divisions of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. They are neither Phznogams, 
or flowering plants, nor Cryptogams, or flower- 
less plants. They form a separate order of 
vegetable life. As regards the internal struc- 
ture of the stem, there is no distinction of 
woody and vascular tissue, as in other trees; 
the wood consisting entirely of an open, thin- 
walled network of cells, marked by large disc- 
like elliptical plates, which are so entirely char- 
acteristic of the pine family, that the smallest 
fragment under the microscope is sufficient to 
identify it with the utmost certainty. So far 
as their structure is concerned, therefore, the. 
bread, yea, and more, which the Father with |eedar occupy a lower position in the scale of 
holdeth not but giveth in due season. But|organization than other trees; the cellular 
many times the spirit of prayer is felt to move, | tissue which lies at the base of all plants being 
and is answered, where there is no liberty given |in their case deveioped only into longitudinal 
to speak words in the hearing of others.—; 7ruch | vessels, aud stopping short of the higher form 
Cleared of Calumnies. of woody and vascular tissue, into which it is 
differentiated in the palm and the oak. This 
conclusion is further confirmed by the venation 
(Continued from page 308.) of the cedar leaves. In common with the 

Of this great order of trees, honored of God | otber members of the coniferze, the veins branch 
to perform the most important services in the| but do not run together again. They are 
economy of nature, and more useful to man|identically the same as those of the ferns, 
than any other kind, one group stands out in | and entirely different from those of the mono- 
distinct and well-marked prominence. “ Thejc ityledonous and dicotyledonous plants. The 
trees of the Lord,” says the Psalmist, “ are full | leaves of the cedars do not show any venation, 
of sap; the cedars which He hath planted.’ | owing to their slender linear or needle like 
The cedars are indeed the trees of the Lord.|shape; but there are several species of pine— 
They are especially His planting. There is aj created, one would suppose, for the very parpose 
sense in which, above all other trees, they be-| of showing to us the true position of the coni- 
long to Him, and shadow forth in a higher de-| fer in the ranks of vegetation—that have 
gree His glory. The peculiar expression of the | broad leaves, in which the fern-like arrange- 
text, however, must not be Jimited to one par- | ment of the veins is seen in the most beautiful 
ticular species of cedar. A careful examina-| manner. The leaves of the Salisburia pine, for 
' 
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tion of the several passages where the term oc- | instance, are two or three inches broad; and if 
curs will convince us that it was used in a|seen fur the first time, apart from the tree, they 
generic, and not a specific sense. Qualities are} would be at once referred to some species of 
ascribed to it which are not true of the cedarj fern. But there is still another evidence of the 
of Lebanon ; and it is mentioned in connection | low rank of the cedars to be found in the sim- 
with localities where that tree could never have] plicity of their reproductive system. Their 
grown. Encouraged by this Scripture usage, I} fruit consists of an amentum, the pericarps of 
shall use the word in a somewhat wider sense | which, instead of enclosing the seeds, are im- 
than the conventional one, to denote three re-|bricated woody scales, opening when ripe, and 
markable examples which may be selected from | allowing these to fall out. ln this respect the 
the coniferz to show the power and wisdom of fructification resembles that of the club mosses, 
God as displayed in the trees of the forest.| which in this country creep 10 elegant wreaths 
These are, the cedar of Lebanon, the cedar of over the ground for many yards among the 
the Himalayas, and the cedar of the Sierra Ne |heather, aud bear their fruit 10 sealy spikes, 
vada. The epithet which the Psalmist applies | with the seeds contaiued in receptacles hidden 
to one, may most appropriately be applied to all | between the scales. There are several other 
of them; and there are various reasons why’ poiuts of alliance between pines and club 
















































































































































































































































324 FRIENDS’ 
mosses, which it would lead me too far to no- 
tice. From what has been already said, we may 
fairly regard the cedars as both a connecting 
and an embryonic type. They are allied to the 
noblest flowering plants in the general structure 
of the wood, and in their arboresvent form ; 
they are allied to the noblest flowerless plants 
in the venation of their leaves, and in the sim- 
plicity of their structure and tissues. They 
combine the highest appearance with the lowest 
structure, and are thus links binding together 
the two great orders of vegetation. In them 
we have an example among plants of a common 
principle in God’s moral procedure towards His 
creatures, choosing the weak things of the 
world to confound the things which are mighty, 
and giving more abundant honor to that which 
lacked. Into the earthen vessel of the humble 
organization of the cedars He has poured the 
glory of the highest vegetable development, 
that the glory may be seen to be all His own. 
And in this wondrous combination of types in 
the ‘trees of the Lord’? we have a dim fore- 
shadowing of “ Him who dwelt io the bush;” 
who united io himself the highest and the 
lowest—God and man—in one person for ever; 
snd who still, though in the midst of the 
throne, dwells with the man that is of an hum- 
ble and contrite heart. 

2. The cedars are “the trees of the Lord” 
on account of the antiquity of their type. It 


was of this class of trees that the pre-Adamite 


forests were principally composed. Every 
glimpse of woodland scenery which we cbtain 
through the dim vistas of geological history 
reveals to us a background of conifers on the 
horizon. In every stratum in which aborescent 
fossils occur we can trace this antique tree-pat- 
tern. The cedars were the earliest planting in 
the newly-formed soil of the earth; the pro- 
ductions of the earth’s “ heroic age,” when Na- 
ture seemed to delight in the fantastic exercise 
of power, and to exhibit her strength in the 
growth of vegetable giants and monsters. They 
have existed throughout all time, and have 
muintained their characteristic properties, exten- 
sive distribution, age, and consistency of habit, 
throughout all the changes of the earth’s sur- 
face. They form the evergreen link between 
the ages and the zouesx, growing now as they 
grew in the remote past, inhabiting the same 
latitudes and preserving the same appearances 
in bulk and figure. Universal in space, and 
universal in time, they are indeed monuments 
of the unchangeableness of the Ancient of Days 
—proofs indisputable that the vegetable king- 
dom did not commence as monads or vital points, 
but as organisms so noble and complicated, that 
even the most bigoted advocate of the develop 
ment theory must admit that they could not 
have been formed by the agency of physical 
forces. 

The pattern of these cedars is indeed an an- 
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tique one. The cone is one of the oldest and 
best known mathematical figures. The inhab- 
itants of ancient Nineveh and Babylon at- 
tached a mystical significance to it; for we fiod 
it occupying a most prominent place among the 
sacred symbols sculptured on their monuments. 
And as in human economy, so in the history of 
vegetation it is one of the oldest figures. The 
cedars, in all parts of their organization, are 
moulded according to this plan: from the seed 
to the perfect plant they exhibit a continued 
development of the same cone-like pattern. A 
wonderful unity runs throughout all their parts. 
The cotyledons, or first-springing leaves, of 
which there are from six to fifteen, are arranged 
in a conical form, and every node and internode 
exhibits the same mode of construction. The 
seed-vessels are called cones on account of their 
shape ; and the very clusters or branches of 
stamens are made to assume the same form. 
Each part represents the other; and from the 
commencement in the seed to the termination in 
the cone, we have in each oigan a miniature of 
the whole tree. ‘A pine cone,” as Dr. M‘Cosh 
well observes, “ will reward the study for hours 
together of the highest intellect.’’ 

The conical is the primitive form of all trees. 
During the earlier stages of their growth, they 
exhibit this appearance, developing only in the 
direction of the trunk, and putting forth few 
lateral branches. Gradually, as the tree grows 
older, the conical form is departed from, more 
branches are produced from the sides, these are 
allowed to grow horizontally and increase iu 
size, until at last a beautiful rounded crown of 
wood and foliage is perfected, and the branches 
occupy almost as important and prominent a 
position in the appearance and economy of the 
tree as the trunk itself. The pine, however, 
preserves its conical shape throughout its whole 
existence. At every stage of growth the trunk 
is most conspicuous and all-important, and the 
branches entirely subsidiary. Indeed it produces 
but a very few of them, and these principally 
at the top; and numerous individuals may be 
found in thick woods and on solitary heights, 
where only one or two ragged branches cling to 
the stem. Iu relation to other trees, therefore, 
the pine at maturity, and all its life, is what 
they are in their earliest years. While they 
have outgrown their infant shape, it retains it 
permanently—continues through all the ages 
and the z nes an eternal child—an undeveloped, 
overgrown forest infant. And wisely has na- 
ture kept it thus stunted ia its organization— 
given it a giant’s strength in an infant’s form; 
for this infant’s furm is the most firm and stable 
in the universe. It was bestowed upon the oak 
and the chestnut in their weak childhood, until 
they grew too large to need it. But the pine 
always needs it; and not otherwise could it 
possibly live in the bleak and stormy inheritance 
assigned to it. The Great Designer has con- 
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strevted the mountain pine on the same strong 
enduring architectural plan, according to the 
same unerring principle of shape and strength, 
on which he has built the mountain itself. 
And, as some one has said, the avalanche that 
tears down the side of an alpine peak, carrying 
death and destruction in its train, receives its 
fearful momentum from the same law that de- 
taches a withered leaf from the pine bough, 
and carries it silently and gently to the golden 
needle strewn heap at the foot of the tree. The 
avalanche and the faded pine-leaf both fall 
from cones; and thus the mightiest and the 
most minute processes of nature are carried on 
by the same simple laws, and the greatest and 
most magnificent objects are linked together by 
the same sublime and simple bond of unity. 

(To 


be concluded.) 
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Continued from page 

The new spiritual birth and awakened per 
ceptions that now arose in his soul brought 
with them both comfort, and true earnestness 
of desire to be contormed to the will of God in 
all things. Conflicts and trials succeeded, but 
strength was given adequate to the necessity 
on every occasion. An enlightened conscience, 
pointing in the gospel to the words of the Lord 
Jesus Himself, made it clear to him that the 
Friends were right in maintaining that the fol- 
lower of Christ must live a life of truthfulness 
—must make it the great object of his life to 
be true to God, true to his fellow-man, and 
true to the 
in all things ; that God required from His chil- 
dren and would help them to maintain truth in 
heart, in word, and in deed; and that no one 
who is not governed by the Spirit of Truth and 
trathfuloess, is pleasing God and serving Him 
aright. Then came the pioch in the applica- 
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convictions of 


tion of this strict truthfulness to the current! 


manners, popular language, and complimentary 
titles which prevaied in the world. 
Friends had taken 

whatever they deemed uatruthful in each of 
these, and y E. lwood, after examining 
every point, believed in his heart that the stand 
they. had made was aright ooe; and thus be- 
lieving, he acted upon it. So also he united 


jung 


with their views in giving up those things that | 


he regarded as from a degree of 
human pride and vanity that should not be 
countenanced. Expensive personal decoration 
was discarded; gold rings, gold lace, and all 
such ornaments were cast off, and language 
and manners the Quaker mode of using no 
merely compliwentary titles was adopted by 
him. 

The ceremonious uncovering of the head and 
bowing of the knee were seriously regarded by 
the Friends as marks of veneration that should 
not be offered to any mortal, but should be con- 


springing 


his own conscience | 


The | 
a decided stand agaiast | 
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sidered as due to God alone, and chneveed in 
prayerful approaches to Him. We cannot 
wonder that, viewing these observances in this 
light, no earthly consideration could induce 
them to comply with the fashionable usages. 
In these respects, also, Eliwood united with 
and adopted the principles and practice of the 
(Jaukers. He thus describes meeting with 
some of his former acquaintances after he had 
made that change, on an occasion when sent by 
his father to Oxford, with a message to his 
brother magistrates who sat on the bench dur- 
ing the sessions :— 

“] went directly to the hail where the sessions 
were held, and had been but a ve ery little while 
there before a knot of my old acquaintances 
espying me, came to me One of these was a 
scholar in his gown, another a surgeon of that 
city (Oxford), both my schoolfellows and fel- 
low-boarders at Thame school, and the third a 
country gentleman with whom | had long been 
familiar, When they were come up to me, 
they all saluted me after the usual manner, 
putting off their hats and bowing, saying ‘ Your 
humble servant, sir,’ expecting, no doubt, in re- 
{turn the s from me. But when they saw 

me stand still, not moving my cap nor bowing 
my knee in a way of congee to them, they were 
amezed, and looked first one upon another, 
then upon me, and then one upon another 
again for a while, without a word speaking. 
At length the surgeon, a brisk young man, 
who stood nearest to me, clapping his hand in 
}a familiar way upon my shoulder, and smiling 
om me, ‘What, Tom! a Quaker?’ to 
which I[ readily and cheerfully answered, ‘ Yes, 
'a Quaker.’ And as the words pé assed out of 
'my mouth, I felt joy springing in my heart; 

for L rejsiced that I had not been drawn out by 
|them into any compliance ; that I had 
strength and boldness given me to confess my- 
self to be one of that despised people.” 

In that age men when dressed generally 
wore their hats in the house as well as out of 
doors, only removing them on occasions of cere- 
| mony. Youug Ellwood had not only hats and 
caps taken from him, one after another, till all 

he possessed were gone, but also every means 
of procuring others. To this his father had 
\r* course in order to put it out of his power 
ever to appear covered in his presence—when 
he found tbat other and most cruel treatmens 
which he had recourse to was unavailing. But 
do or say what he wonld to his son, he found 
in this, though he still acted 


same 


said, 


ai id 


towards him with filial deference in everything, 
but what appeared to him as encroaching on 


honor due to God. The courage mani- 
fested in his earlier days in disarming the ruf- 
fian who attacked his father’s carriage, was vot 
now exercised in defending himself; that 

would have been impossible, without exaspe r- 


most gladly would, if in 


the 


' 
him immovable i 


ating one whom be 
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conscience he could, have appeased. All his 
courage was now exercised in patient endurance 
of personal abuse from his father, having en- 
tered the service, and under the teaching of 
Him who, “ when he was reviled, reviled not 
again.” 

Several months followed without in any de- 
gree reconciling the father to the changes that 
had taken place in the son, when to the joy of 
the latter their friends from Chalfont came to 
pay them a visit at Crowell; which Ellwood 
speaks of thus :— 

‘At length it pleased the Lord to move 
Isaac Peniogton and his wife to make a visit 
to my father, and see how it fared with me: 
and very welcome they were to me, whatever 
they were to him, to whom I doubt not they 
would have been more welcome had it not been 
for me. They tarried with us all night, and 
much discourse they had with my father, both 
about the principles of Truth in general, and 
in relation to me in particular, which I was 
not privy to; but one thing which I afterwards 
heard of was this: when my father and we 
were at their house some months before, Mary 
Penington in some discourse there had told 
him how bardly her husband’s father, Alderman 
Penington, had dealt with him about his hat ; 
which my father, little then thinking that it 
would, and so soon too, be his own case, did very 
much censure the Alderman for. He spared 
pot liberally to blame him for it; wondering 
that so wise a man as he was should take notice 
of so trivial a thing as the taking off or keeping 
on of a hat. This gave hera handle to t#ke 
hold of him by. And kLaving had an ancient 
acquaintance with him, and he having always 
had a high opinion of and respect for her, she, 
who was a woman of great wisdom, of ready 
speech, and of a well resolved spirit, did press 
so close upon him with this home argument, 
that he was utterly at a loss how to defend him- 
self. 

‘After dinner next day, when they were 
ready to return home, she desired of my father 
that, since my company was so little aceeptable 
to him, he would give me leave to go and 
spend some time with them, where I should ‘be 
sure of a welcome. He was very unwilling [ 
should go, and made many objections, all which 
she removed so clearly by her answers, thar, 
not judging what further excuse to allege, he 
at length left it to me, and I soon turned the 
scale for going. 

“We were come to the coach side before 
this was coneluded on, and I was ready to step 
in, when one of my sisters privately put my 
father in mind that I had no haton. That 
somewhat startled him, for he did not think it 
fit Lshould go from home so far, and to stay 
abroad, without a hat. Wherefore he whis- 
pered her to fetch me a hat, and he entertained 
them with some discourse in the meantime. 
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But as soon as he saw the hat coming he would 
not stay till it came, lest I should put it on be- 
fore him ; therefore, breaking off the discourse, 
he abruptly took his leave of them. 

“T had not one penny of money about me, 
nor indeed elsewhere ; for my father, as soon as 
he saw that I would be a Quaker, took from 
me both what money I had, and everything 
else of value that would have made money—as 
silver buttons, ring, ete., pretending that he 
would keep them for me till I came to myself 
again. Butas I had no money, being among 
my friends, I had no need of any, nor ever honed 
after it; though upon one particular occasion I 
had like to have wanted it.” 

That occasion is worth noting for more than 
its quaint detail. It brings before us one of 
the characteristic enactments of the common- 
wealth; suggesting the different views on the 
Sabbath question that prevailed between the 
Puritan and the Quaker of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. We find nearly the same difference pre- 
vailing between the Presbyterians and the 
Friends of our own time, though it may be the 
chasm between the two in this day is seareely 
so wide as formerly. Perhaps the Presbyte- 
rians do not now regard the Sunday as oveupy- 
ing exactly the same ground as the Jewish sab- 
bath. The Friends, however, still hold that 
|the first day of the week, though most neces- 
|sary as a day of rest from usual labor, has no 
Christian warrant for being kept as the Jews 
were ordered to keep their sabbath. They be- 
\lieve that both the corporal and mental consti- 
tution of map require such rest. They also 
ee that on such a day of repose from toil, 
religious worship and religious instruction 
should be especially attended to. But they 
do not hold that the first day of the week is 
any more holy, in the Jewish sense, than any 
other day. 

(To be continued.) 
ae 
TRIBULATION. 


“In the world ye shalt bave tribulation; but be 
of good cheer; I have overcome the world.”— 
Joun xvi. 33. 

Our Heavenly Father sometimes sees good 
in the treatment of his spiritual children, to let 
great trials and great weaknesses meet together : 
to lay on erosses at the very moment when we ap- 
pear to be most unfit to bear them ; to permit wave 
tu follow wave in such quick and terrible suc- 
cession, that the eye of faith grows dim, and 
even the undying flame of the Christian’s lamp 
is flickering in the socket. If such a season 
visit you, remember there is One to whom even 
this case is no new case: One upon whom his 
cross was laid when he was weak even to 
faintness: and yet of whom we are told “he 
went forth, bearing his cross.” He will not then, 
although now io heaven, ever forget that hour 
on earth, and never does he see a weak aud 
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fainting sufferer, upon whom fresh trials are ac- 
cumulating, and fresh crosses laid, without 
stretching forth a hand to help and succor him. 
How merciful is it of our heavenly Father that 
there is not that sorrow in life, that peculiar 
state of trial, that bitterness of anguish, from 
which the believer can look upward to the 
throne of grace, without beholding One beside 
that throne, to whom sorrow, trial, bitterness, 
are all experimentally well knowa.—BLunrT. 
— Sudbury Lea flet. 
a eGi-wen shi 
NOTES ON LIFE AND ITS DEVELOPMENTS, 
(Concluded from page 319.) 

The life of a plant is identical with the life 
of the seed from which it sprang; but thetlife 
has changed its case or body. Thus, if grain 
be sown, it will be “bare grain; it may chance 
of wheat or of some other grain, but God giveth 
it a body as it hath pleased Him; and to every 
seed its own body.” If the seed sown be grain, 
its original case will remain in the ground and 
be decomposed there; but the new body or case 
develoned from it will spring up and grow by 
the energy of that which was the life of the 
seed, until the plant arrives at its perfect state, 
producing seed to perpetuate its own kind, for 
it cannot develop itself into any other spe- 
cies.* In many other kinds of plants the seed 
is changed into leaves, which appear above 
ground, but these, in most instances, pass away 
soon after the plant produces its true leaves. 
Some of the higher orders of animals, in their 
early stages, strongly resemble some of the low- 
est in their complete development; but it is 
only those which have these low forms in their 
perfect development that can perpetuate their 
species in them. The frog, for instance, does 
nof spawn in its tadpole state. nor in any stage 
below that of a perfect frog. Nevertheless, that 
which is the life of the perfect frog was the life 
of the spawn, and of the tadpole in all its pro- 
gressive changes. In like manner a butterfly 


* The statements sometimes made respecting oats 
cut down and kept shorn producing barley in the 
second or third year, and other allied changes, can- 
not be received except as mistakes or as resulting 
from accident or trick, being contrary to nature. 
Where barley was produced, barley must have been 


sown, even if, as in the parable of the tares or darnel | ment of His 


and the wheat, an enemy may have done it while 
men slept. Seeds are often conveyed by birds and 
other animals, and dropped in an undigested state. 
I knew a practical farmer who urged that, in sowing 
grass, it was unnecessary to sow Poas, as they would 
come uaturally, and he was proof agai-st avy argu- 
ment referring their coming to any agency. The 
late Sir James E. Smith, of Norwich! once said to 
me, ‘“‘ Miss G. assured me that she planted some 
bulbs of Pheasant-eyed Narcissus in her garden, and 
they came up Daffodils. She was so positive that 
this was the case that I could not contradict ber; 
but if she had said she locked up her horse in the 
stable at night and in the morning found it was a 
cow, I should just as soon have believed her. She 
labored under a mistake.” 
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cannot lay eggs in its caterpillar or its clrysalis 
state, por in any state below that of the perfect- 
ed insect; but the life of the butterfly was the 
life of the egg from which the caterpillar sprang 
and of the chrysalis into which it changed be- 
fore it took on its perfect butterfly condition. 

As animals cannot multiply and plants can- 
not produce seed in any condition below that of 
complete development, the idea that higher 
types of these may have become developed, in 
the lapse of ages, from lower types, is contrary 
to the evidence of all organic creation. The 
facts therefore brought forward in support of 
such an idea must be irrelevant or fanciful, 
however beautifully and skilfully they may be 
brought together. 

‘‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt re- 
turn,” was a proclamation of God made to man 
soon after his fall. But, though man was the 
only intelligent being having an organized body 
who could understand this proclamation, the 
sentence it conained belonged also to every 
kind of organie being, animal and vegetable. 
The life in each kind which attracts to itself 
matter, or, to use the Seripture term, dust, and 
organizes it so as to form its case or body, is 
ultimately destroyed by age, disease, or viv- 
leace. And immediately on the destruction of 
the life, the process commences by which the 
body that had contained it is again reduced to 
dust. In many instances this process extends 
over a long period, and it often leaves fossil 
casts cf the former organized bodies, both ani- 
mal and vegetable. 

Many of the fossil casts now found represent 
animals and vegetables not now to be met with 
in a living state on the earth, and some of them 
are met with in positio.s which prove that great 
changes have taken place on the face of the 
earth since they were deposited. 

Lastly, it is most important for us to keep in 
mind that, while man partakes, along with 
other animals, of a terminable life. beyoud them 
he possesses also a soul having immortal life. 
God created man in his own image, intelligent 
and holy, and “ breathed into his nostrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living soul.” 
Upon the training of the soul in this lifein the 
love of God depends its capacity for the enjoy- 
presence in the world to come. 

When man disobeyed the commandment of 
God in the Garden of Eden, he died to holiness 
and became alive to sin, and his descendants 
are the heirs of a sinful propensity. But God, 
in His great love to man, aud in order to excite 
the love of man to Himself, provided the means 
of restoration in His Son Jesus Christ, whom 
in the fulness of time He sent into the world, to 
set mankind a perfect example and to die for 
their sins, and whom he raised from the dead 
and set ut His own right band, to be for them a 
Prince and a Saviour, to give them repentance 
and the remission of sins. 





*« For God so loved 
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the world that He gave His only canenees Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 

The state of happiness in the world to com 
is often referred to in the Bible, as a state of 
life, in contradistinction from the stite of mise- 
ry resulting from unbelief and neglect of the 
Jove of God, and which is referred to as a state 
of death and interminable woe God conde 
scends to commune with man by His Holy 
Spirit. By this Spirit He reproves man for sin, 
causing him to feel condemned for it in himself. 
And if man attends to the Holy Spirit thus re- 
proving him, he is led onward thereby to re 
pentance and to faith in Christ ; and that great 
change is effected which is designated ‘* being 
quickened,” ‘born again,” “renewed in the 
spirit of your minds,” and is spoken of in many 
other terms indicating a development of spirit- 
ual life and capacity. This is a state which no 
mere intellectual training can confer, and which 
ean only be understood as it is experienced ; 
but it is one in which the capacity for commu- 
pion with God and Jesus Christ is continually 
enlarged, end in which the body, the mind, and 
the soul are each brought under the regulating 
and sanctifying power of the Holy Spirit; and 
life, in its highest sense, is enjoyed on earth in 
anticipation of its more glorious development 
in heaven —F rie nds’ Quar te rly Exam iner. 


ae 

He will make the best use of his wealth whe 
esteems his intellect as the best part of it, and 
who employs Loth in a sense of the responsi- 
bility which their possession creates. 


+. 


Selected for Friends’ Review from various authors. 
THE FULNESS THERE IS IN CHRIST. 
easy for God to fill a little 
buman heart, as it is for the Atlantic to filla 
wine-glass which is thrown into it. Oh, plunge, 
my soul, into the infinite abyss of God’s love 

‘lam happy— fill d !’—were the dying words 
of Bishop Hedding. Let us pray, “and work, 
and believe, and then, whether holiness be as a 
swift fire to consume our dross, and melt us 
into love, or as a sweet baptismal rain to make 
us blossom like the garden of God—in any way 
the spirit listeth, let us humble ourselves before 
the Lord, and let it come.” 

“The more work we have to do for God, 
more we are indebted to Him. In one thing we 
ought to differ from Him. God in Christ for 
gets our sins, but remembers our services; we 
should remember our sins, but forget our ser- 
vices. . « Jesus invites all, and casts out 
none. He told the woman of Samaria there 


was nothing between her soul and the water of 
life but a prayer 


“It is quite as 


the 


. 


“ Christian happiness for this ‘world is to 
want Jitile, and enjoy much ; worldly happiness, 
to want mach, and enjoy little. 

“ very thing that a man leans upon but God, 


will be a dart that will certainly pierce his 
heart. He who leans only upon Christ. lives 
the highest, choicest, safest, and sweetest life.” 

“Tf thou desirest Christ for a perpetual 
guest, give Him all the keys of thy heart; let 
not one cabinet be locked up from Him; give 
Him the range of every room, and the key of 
every chamber; thus you will constrain him to 
remain.” 

. “There is a beautiful legend of 
three young men who banded themselves to- 
gether to seek holiness. One of them dreamed 
that he and his friends were in a deep pit, with 
no visible means of extrication. Just then 
the dreamer heard a voice above, saying, ‘ Look 
at the.” Looking up, he saw a most lovely 
being standing on the brink of the pit, and 
bending over them. He fixed his eyes on the 
stranger, and felt himself drawn up towards 
him. Surprised that his feet should leave 
the earth, he turned his eyes downward upon 
his friends, and instantly sank. back ogain. 
With a tone of gentle reproof, the stranger said 
again, ‘ Look at me;’ when, fixing his steadfast 
gaze upon him, he was drawn upward, and res- 
cued. His friends followed his example, and all 
were saved.” 

“ Leave all, wnat you shall find all : for every- 
thing is to be found in Ged, by him, who, for 
the sake of God, despises every thing. 

“ He who has learned to seek nothing but the 
wi!l of God, shall always find what he seeks.” 


alia 
WEEPING BY STEAM. 

A singular discovery has just been made in 
Milan. In one of tke faubourgs of that city 
was a statue of St. Madeleine, which from time 
immemorial had miraculously poured its tears 
on Infidels and heretics. After the succes#of 
the Italian revolution it wept copiously. It 
happened that the venerated monument needed 
repuirs, and it was necessary to move the statue. 
What was the surprise of the workmen to find 
that it contained a little reservoir of water, 
which was heated by means of a furnace con- 
ceaked in the base! The water, iu evaporating, 
to the head of the statue, where it con- 
densed and reached to two little tubes of the 
eyes, when it escaped and ran drop by drop 
over the cheeks —Lachange. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 18, 


1868. 


TENNESSEE.—To all the human 
having Fatherhood, a common 
brotherhood—to all parts of the world, with @ 
cosmopolitan patriotism,—to every community 
of Friends, 


family, as 
a common 


however small, as constituting a 
portion of that household of faith to which we 
are especially bound in the fellowship of the 
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Gospel,—we are as journalists ever ready to,of warriors, “with confused noises and gar- 
give out our sympathy, wishing the spread ae rolled in blood,’ pained the ears and 
vital Christianity everywhere, and (to quote the 
rich certificate granted in 1680 to Samuel Jen- 
nings) “ desiring Zion’s welfare and Jerusalem’s 
prosperity from one end of the earth unto the} 
other.”’ 


sickened the souls of peaceful denizens, 


“with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage.” 


We are led to these reflections by the letter 
from this beaut ful country (so recently the 
scene of Dr. Beesley’s labors) which will be 
found in our department of Correspondence. 


It is then in no spirit of sectionalism | 
that we give expression to a warm interest 
which we have long entertained for Friends in| | 
: |“ The steps of a good man are ordered of the 
Tennessee, and especially for those of Blount! 
County, and even for the very loeality to which | : ; i! 
: : ,_ |to leave their appointed field of life work, to 
the beloved, large-souled, warm-hearted Wm. | ; ; ; a 
. . ; |rush into one which their Divine Master who 
Forster felt himself singularly drawn before’! 


Lord,” and we would be far from wishing any 


. . ae .' setteth the bounds of their habitations has not 
leaving home on his last and noble mission of 


eee) 2 : appointed for them. We may, however, ask 
Christian philanthropy,—where his last Gospel "ee a oe 


our readers to bear Tennessee and the Friends 


message was uttered,—where his career of ex- 


; ae , in Tennessee upon their hearts before the 
traordinary dedication peacefully closed, and 


. ' Lord, with earnest cravings that He will pros- 
where his grave still sends up from the ground , 


Ste at 1 : per His work there for His own Name’s sake. 
its silent but e oquent protest against the mon- 


; . c ; If any be called to labor there for the Truth as 
strous crime of human slavery. We attach no : 


importance to the place where the perishing 
tabernacles of the illustrious or the righteous 


it is in Jesus, let them put on strength in His 
Name. And may every dear Friend who in 
‘ ne the Providence of God has pow his home 
may be deposited, when the spirit has returned | ; aS 
- : ” ; | where testimonv bearers are so needed, live in 
to God who gave it. Yet we have believed : 
that there was a Providential purpose to be sub- | 
served, by the very locality of the death and} 
the grave of Wm. Forster. The mission which | 


| servants ready to do the Master's bidding, and 
he there completed was probably accompanied | 


the Spirit, walk holily in the Spirit, bring forth 
the fruits of the Spirit So shall there be 


“ By Holston’s billowy tile,” 


. these will form an attraction not easily to be 
; ’ 
by as large a pulsation of human sympathy as! 
has been known for centuries. It was charac. | . —- 
the Everlasting Gospel. 


resisted by those who are sent forth to preach 


terized by an unusual measure of the love of 
Christ—of the mind of Christ. So far as was RELIGION AMONG THE FREED-PEOPLE.— 
practicable, he made the sorrows of the slave i 
his own, and his great heart was full of pity for | rance : ‘« God has chosen the poor of this world 
the slaveholder, oppressed by his siofulness, | 


— : ; . , . } 
appreciating his trials, yearning for his salvag| 


ow frequent are the illustrations of the assu- 


rich in faith.” And in no cluss of people 
have we, through a long course of years, oftener 
tion, grieving for the impending calamities} poticed this beautiful, simple, complete reliance 
Oppressed with these | o¢ faith, than among the colored race. There 
feelings, life was with him a continual solem-|j, with many of these, both North and S-uth, 
nity: the burdens that filled him with grief 


which he sadly foresaw. 


{a rich fervency of piety and grateful apprecia- 
stimulated him to a faithfulness which resulted | tion of the goodness of our Heavenly Father, 
in deep unworldly peace, and he pressed into| which should stimulate us to recognize the tie 
the mid-t of the very sufferings which thrilled| which binds us to them in Him, avd to do 
him with anguish, that he might be clear of| whatever is in our power to aid them in this 


the blood of all men, and that he might, if so important epoch of their history. . “ What hath 


permitted of his Lord, be made the instrument | God wrought !” we may well exclaim—and well 


of mitigating them. We have not doubted | may we blush at the answer of our own hearts 


that there is a mission for his co-religionists in| to the question : “ What hath man wrought?” 


this section of country where the testimony A recent meeting of a colored congregation 


against war has been maintained for generations, | jn Augusta, Georgia, was marked by touching 


and “ where the fire of freedom never went out,” 


evidences of the readiness of the freed- people 
though oppression darkened the land, and hosts 


to render due praises for their deliverances. It 
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was a large company of bright, intelligent faces, 
most of whom had passed through the anguish 
of cruel slavery. One very old man had been 
in infancy made free by will, yet only obtained 
his liberty by purchase when hoary age had 
cheapened his value. An elegant man, six feet 
in height, clad in fine broadcloth and completely 
a gentleman, had been sold on the shambles in 
Augusta, ten years ago, for $1,600. One of the 
preachers spoke warmly of the Divine bless- 
ings: 

Nothing touched him so much, he said, as to 
see the children on the street going to school, 
with their books in their hands, and none mo- 
lesting them. “If such a thing had been 
attempted a few years back,” he said, “ these 
streets would have run down with blood! 
There is still among us an old man (and he 
might have added, a woman also), who was 
well scourged for teaching a little private 
school, in the slave time; but now you can 
have your school on Broad street, if you like, 
and no one will interfere with you, 

“Don’t you recollect,” he went on to say, 
“(how often the white folks used to say, I could 
be religious and serve God, if it wasn’t for my 
negroes, but they keep me provoked all the 
time! And the colored people used to say, I 
want to come to church and get religion, but I} 
can’t, because of my white folks! Now, God 
has rolled this stone out of your way, both of 
you. White man! this thing that you call the 
colored man is taken out of your way. Colored 
man! you are freed from the power of your old 
master. Now serve God, both of you, white and 
colored, and go to heaven !” 


| 
j 
| 


Whilst wisely tracing all benefits received to 
the true Source of all blessings, they are duly | 


grateful for all the kindness of their white | 
friends. “O Lord,” said one man in prayer, | 


‘do bless our beloved teachers, who have come | 
down here to stay with us. Give them the pa-| 


tience of Job, and crown them at last in the| 
heavens!” 


“Q Lord, our heabenly Fader,” said one 
white haired old man, “we tanks you for de! 
great tings you’se done for us poor sinful worms | 
of de dust. Some of us has been prayin’ to you 
till] our heads is blossomin’ wid de hoar frost of | 
many winters, Yet we neber ’spected to see 
this bressed day. An’ now we feels dat it’s you 
has done it all, bressed Jesus! We ain’t got} 
understandin’ an’ sense to praise you as we| 
wants to do, but, O bressed Jesus, we does love 
you, an’ praise, au’ tank you, wid all our| 


"9 


hearts ! 
We may smile, but not with a smile of dis-! 
respect, at the phraseology. We may trust that ' 
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He who looketh at the heart would answer the 
prayers of his humble children with the smile 
of His unearthly peace. It is beautiful to see 
in many of them a complete abandonment of 
themselves to Him, thus evincing that Christ 


* 


is their life, and that they have realized the 
attainment, “ I live—yet not I, but Christ liveth 
in me: and the life which I now live in the 
flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave Himself for me.” May 
they, in their simple piety, be made teachers to 
their instructors, so that the latter, in watering 
others, may be watered also themselves. 


_ ee - - 


MARRIED. 

At Friends’ Meeting, LeGrand, Iowa, on the Ist of 
First month, 1868, Atgert, son of Abraham and 
Rachel Ann Naylor, to Mary F., daugbter of Joba 
and Elizabeth Allmon. 

At the same time and place, Wm. Henry, son of 
Samuel and Sarah FP. Naylor, (the former deceased,) 
to Bevtan Eta, daughter of John aud Elizabeth 
Allmon. 

On the 20th of Eleventh month, 1867, at Provi- 
dence Meeting, Randolph Co., N. C., Tuompson C. 
Lixptey, of Spring Monthly Meeting, to AsENATH 
Wuirte, daughter of John and Jane White. 

s ti 
DIED. 

MENDENHALL —At Jamestown, Gui!ford Co., 

N.C., on the 4th of Eighth month last, Mary Menden- 


| ball, widow of Richard-Mendenhall, in the 80th year 


of her age. She became a member of the Society 
of Friends by convincement in early youth, and for 
a number of years acceptably filled the station of an 


(elder in Deep River Monthly Meeting. During the 


last eighteen months of her well-spent life she suf- 
fered from a cancerous affection on her face, and 
was wonderfully sustained by the same tender Hand 
that meted out to ber this painful affliction. The 
Christian’s faith, hope, love, peace and joy were the 
attendants of ber spirit. Her resignation seemed 
perfect, her cheerfulness unfailing. Her gifted mind 
remained unclouded to the last; and after articula- 
fion became rather indistinct, she bore a remarkable 
testimony to the value and importance of religious 
visits to families. Almost the last words she uvtered 
were an offering of solemn, fervent thankegiving and 
praise for the many blessings bestowed upon her, 
and especially for the favor of a religious visit made 
to her by a Friend two years before, saying that all 
the precious, gracious promises he feit authorized 
to apply to her case, had been through mercy liter- 
ally tulfiilled. O.ce more her voice was heard, di- 
recting that some cloth belonging to her should be 
used for clothing some orphan children: then, the 
last care removed—the last labor of love accom- 
plished—the last lesson given to teach us how to 
live, she taught us bow to die. Calm as an infant 
on its mother’s breast, with hands meekly folded, 
and eyes closed on all earthly things, sbe lay about 
two hours in deep, sweet, solemn silence, and gently 
fell asleep in Jesus; passing almost imperceptibly 
from the tabernacle of clay to the mansion He bad 
prepared for her in that “city which hath founda- 
tions, whose Maker and Builder is God.” 

COX.—On the 8th of Sixth month, 1867, William 
Cox, aged 64 years; a member of Oak Ridge Monthly 
Meeting, Iudiana. 
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DICKINSON.—In this city, on the 3d ult., Samuel 
E. Dickinson, in the 28th year of bis age; a member 
of the Western District Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia This beloved friend’s illoess was pro- 
tracted and suffering, but borne with great patience 
and meekness. The last week of his life especially 
was a time of extreme physical anguish, but through 
it all the sustaining and comforting power of the 
Redeemer was remarkably evidenced. A few hours 
before his death he whispered to his wife and sister, 
who were alone with him, “ Dear wifie, dear S——, 
tell my friends—tell all my friends—that this is the 
happiest morning of my life—very happy, happy ; 
all is perfect gloriousness, joy and peace. I am 
dying with Christ close beside me.” Presently he 
added, “Christ is with me every s'ep of the way.” 
There are many, especially among those with whom 
he was associated in his earnest efforts to elevate 
the colored race in this city, and afterwards in 
Washington, to whom this message will come with 
consolation and encouragement to renewed devotion 
in the Master’s work. 

BOND.—On the 2d of First month, Mary 
Jane, daughter of John S. and Elizabeth Bond, in 
her 16th year; a member of Honey Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Iowa. She bore her sufferings, which at 
times were great, with patience. Her relatives and 
friends have the comforting trust that their loss is 
her gain. 
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salithipsan 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE. R. I. | 
The ensuing Term of this School will open on the 
5th of Second month, and continue twenty weeks. 
For further particulars apply to the Principal, 
Avpert K. Smitey. 


pia 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Létter Jrom Elle n Clare Miller. 
315.) 
On Sixth-day morning, the 16th, we started ' 
for Sooh-el Ghurb, a little village 12 miles from 
Beyrout, on the side of Lebanon, 2000 feet 
above the sea, where we intended to remain an 
hour or two, visiting the schools there, and 
then to continue our journey a little farther to 
a village which we might make our head- 
quarters, while visiting the schools in the 
neighborhood, it being considered that the 
mountain roads would have sufficiently recov- 
ered from the effects of the storms to be pass- 
able. The winds and rains had, however, been! 
s0 much more violent than is usual at this sea 
son, that the road was much worse than had 
been expected, the pith being in some places 
washed away by the torrents, which, wearing 
themselves a rough channel down what had 
been the road, had thrown up a wall of large 
loose stones on each side, making the journey | 


| 
} 
} 
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and she was confined to bed and suffering much 
from pain and weakness, until Third day, the 
19th, when she was carried in a chair to this 
place, twenty minutes distant from Sooh, by a 
comparatively level path; the exertion even of 
this, however, so tired her, that with great re- 
luctance she had to decide that she must give 
up the prospect of going farther into the moun- 
tains, the road we travelled over the first day 
being considered one of the best in Lebanon. 
Eli Jones and Alfred L Fox are accordingly 
visiting the various mountain schools, while 
she is remaining at this school at Shamlin, re- 
covering her strength, as we hope to go on to 
Damascus, to which there is a carriage-road 
from Beyrcut. It is a great disappointment 
and trial of faith to both the dear Friends that 
it has thus been ordered so differently from 
what had been planved, but we cannot but be- 
lieve that it will be overruled for the best; and, 
their desire being to do their Lord’s will, there 
are surely a work and a blessing both for him 
who goes out to more active service, and for her 
who remains to pray that it may be prospered. 
Sybil Jones is very much better, and is kindly 
eared for by friends who count it a privilege to 
have her for a time under their roof. 

The ride from Beyrout to Sooh el Gburb is 
a very interesting one, leading first through a 
small pine forest, then by lanes, on each side 
of which are olive yards and orange gardens, 
the latter a beautiful and to us new sight, with 
their bunches of fine fruit hanging in clusters 
of Sor 10 on the slender branches; the oranges 
and lemons are just ripening,—on many of the 
trees they are still green. The walls and banks 
on each side of our way were filled with many 
varieties of ferns, growing in great profusion ; 
and our path, both on the plain and the moun- 
tain, was strewed and bordered with the deli- 
cate little crocus.—yellow, white and pale 
purple. All this smaller vegetation has ap- 
peared since the late rains, the ground being 
before that time parched with heat. In winter 
there are a great many flowers to be found on 
the mountains, but it is not yet quite the sea- 
son forthem. Leaving the fruitful plain at the 
foot of Lebanon, after 14 hour’s ride, we began 
to ascend the mountain, by a path cut ziy zag 
up its sides, in some places for a mile or more 
consisting of a series of wide steps, and here 
and there stairs, up which our animals carried 
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in some parts dangerous, and so fatiguing that! us. We passed the pine-tree and the box, and 
Sibyl Jones was very poorly on arriving at | some scanty heather, and saw flocks of the dark- 
Sooh, and unable to proceed farther without a! brown shaggy goats browsing among the rocks. 
rest of two or three days. As thuch care as| We halted for a time at a little rude khau, by 
was possible had been used in getting ber up/a stream of clear cold water, where we rested 
the mountain, riding being the ouly means of! awhile under the shade of a fine evergreen oak, 
travelling on these steep, rough mountain roads, | and had some refreshment, being offered cakes 
with their ascents and descents more precipitous | of the Arab bread, which is very thin and flat, 
than can be well imagined without being seen ;| and baked of coarse flour, producing the effect 
but the shaking and exertion were quite too|of a small sheet of chamois leather; though 
much for her back, unused to such exercise,' rather tough, it is sweet and quite edible, and 
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in constant use in this part of the country. 
They tear off a piece, roll it up, and dip it into 
their food, instead of using knives and forks; 
and we were much interested in hearing that 
it is still the practice, in doing honor to another 
at table, to present him with such a piece, 
dipped in the choicest part of the mess, re- 
minding us of our Saviour’s gift to Judas. Our 
view from this village is very fine; we look 
down on the Mediterranean, ten miles or more 
distant, but looking, in this deceptive atmos. 
phere, not more than three or four miles off; 
between us and it, intervene the terraced sides 
of Lebanon, laid out in mulberry gardens, or 
newly sown with wheat. On these narrow ter- 
races we often see the turbaned husbandman, 
guiding his rude wooden plough, tipped with 
iron, drawn by two little dark oxen, and up and 
down the sheep paths pass the mules and don- 
keys, the only means of transit, laden with all 
kinds of goods. At the foot of the mountain, 
just opposite us, are four or five lower hills, 
ribbed with terraces, round and round quite to 


the top and with small, square houses, built of 
sandstone, and flat-roofed, to resist the violence | 


of the wind, set in their sides. We can also 
see from the house a beautiful valley full uf the 
soft green clive trees, with here and there a 
clump of pines of a brighter green; there are 
many fine evergreen oaks also. Behind us rise 


grey limestone rocks, worn by the action of 


the sea apparently, which must ages ago have 
flowed over them, for fossil shells and other 
productions of the sea abound in this neighbor. 
hood 

Our stay at Sooh, though unintentional, 
seemed to be in right ordering, for service 
opened up there. The mistress of the house 
where we were, E. Seluby’s wife, was danger- 
ously ill, and has since died; and her busband 
felt the dear Friends’ visit one of great com- 
fort, and entertained us with much kindness. 
Eli Jones and A. Fox visited the boys’ and 
girls’ schools there, as well as at Aleih and 
B’bamdoun, some hours’ ride from Sooh, E. J 
examining the children in Scripture and in 
other branches, speaking to and playing with 
them, and distributing English and Arabie 
books. He also held meetings at Sooh and 
Shamlin in the school-house, attended by the 
schools and several of the villagers, where the 
words earnestly spoken were attentively and 
gladly received. 

First day, 12th mo. 1st.—This letter has 
been written during the absence of Eli Jones 
and A. L. Fox. I am sorry to send thee such 
an imperfect account as it must be without 
bringing up their work to the present time; 


know as soon as may be how the work is goinz 
on. We have heard twice from E. J. and 
A. L. F., since they left us, good accounts. 
We were hoping to have seen them back last 
evening, but they did not appear; we suppose 
they must have gone farther than was at first 
intended. i : : 3 
With kind regards, I am thine sincerely, 
E.Lten CLARE MILLER. 


Friendsville, Blount Co., Tenn., 12th mo. 
81st, 1867.—A few months ago I left a plea- 
sant home in Indiana, and came to this place 
an entire stranger, with a prospect of returning 
within one year. 

The numerous inquiries of northern Friends 
respecting this country, state of Society, ete., 
lead me to ask a little space in the Review for 
their information. 

By referring to the geography of East Ten- 
nessee, oue can learn that it is a beautiful coun- 
try, with very fertile soil, rich in mineral re- 
lepatees, having much good water-power, and 
possessing an exceedingly pleasant and health- 
ful climate. With its natural advantages im- 
| proved, East Tennessee will be inferior to few 
|places if any in America. The vicinity of 
Friendsville possesses its share of these advan- 
tages. Land is of a comparatively low price. 

[ think there are great inducements for 
| Friends to emigrate to Tenhessee; but the 


| most important, and that which should be the 


| leading inducement, is yet to name; the harvest 
‘of souls, thé extension of the borders of the 
|Chureh, the enlargement of our Society, and 
advancement of its influence. The field is large. 

There appears to be a great opening for re- 
ceiving Friends, and much anxiety manifested 
| by those outside of our Society to learn of their 
'doctrines. I think that the body of Friends 
{here is not sufficiently large to meet the de- 
| mands of the times. 

At this place there is a Monthly Meeting, 
and a good school house, containing considera- 
ble apparatus, a good library, and at present a 


| 
| 
' 


| 


‘i school, (in charge of Friends,) with 120 unu- 


j 
(sua 


laff 


| 


lly promising students enrolled. Political 
airs appear no more unsettled than in North- 
ern States. I write earnestly craving the pro- 
motion of Christ’s kingdom cn earth. I believe 
it would tend to strengthen our Socie'y, and to 
|promote righteousness, for more Friends to 
settle in Tennessee. 

My post cflice address is given above. Let- 
ters addressed to me, requesting further infor- 
}mation, will receive attention.. Truly, thy 


| friend, FRANKLIN Ex.ior. 


Providence, 1st mo. 4th. I have 


ut they have not yet returned, and as the post| been cheered aud encouraged in reading in the 
but they |! t yet ret 1, and as the post |t I d and ged ] th 
goes out to-morrow morning, Sibyl Jones thinks | Review a passage much in accordance with my 
nad better forwar« ee this, as it would! views, ‘orrespondence, page 300.) “by an 
1 had better f 1 thee tl t ld ( pond. page 300 bj 
delay the aceount so long to reserve it for the | honored Father in the Truth,” justly so desig- 
bext opportunity, and she wants her friends to nated, 1 think, from its excellency. Truly, they 
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are to me eords fitly spoken, in ‘the dinnciie |months or more ago. The impression, I be- 


tion of the Spirit, bearing evidence of the power 
that guided the pen. What cause of thankful- 
ness to the great Head of the Church that there 
are preserved in our midst in the preseot day 
those who see things in the true light of the 
(rospel, as ever professed by this people. These 
are like him who, after he had received the 
second application to his eyes, saw every man 
clearly, aud not as trees walking. 
iintiitiiatacaed 
For Friends’ Review. 
THE INDIANS. 
(Concluded from page 317.) 

In my last article, it was stated that there 
are a few more considerations which might be 
profitably presented in connection with this 
subject. Oue cause of the imperfect view, and, 
in many instances, false impressions received, 
relative to the comparative criminality of the 
whites and Indians on our frontier, is, that 
when personal violences or depredations upon 
property are committed by the Indians, or al- 
leged to have been committed, the intelligence 
is “conveyed by telegraph and newspapers to 
every portion of the Union, and even to Eu- 
ropean countries. 

However false or over-colored the representa- 
tions may be, the red man has no opportunity 
publicly to deny the allegation, nor to place the 
blame where it properly belongs. However 
wronged by these false accusations, they have 
but to bow the head in silence; for the pen of 
correspondent they cannot wield, and telegraphs 
and newspapers are not at their command. 

In many or most instances, the whites, who 
are the really guilty aggressors, are the only 
medium through whom the community receives 
the intelligence. Under such circumstances, 
no arguments are necessary to prove that the 
guilty whites would endeavor to show, that 
themselves were the injured parties, and that 
the Indians were the aggressors. 

There has been a vail of almost impenetrable 
ignorance spread over the people of thi s nation 
for years past, in relation to the difficulties with 
the westera Indians; and if no Lovestigating 
Committee had been appointed, and the military 
exterminating mandate had been executed, and 
these [ndiaos swept from existence, their history 
would have descended to posterity coupled with 
the epithets of treacherous, vindictive and wan- 
tonly crucl, and deserving of the extermination 
which had overtaken them. Even the painful 
facts elicited by the labors of the Investigating 
Committee have never been published in the 
popular periodicals of the day, either literary 
or political, and are almost exclusively confined 
to the archives of the Iudian Bureau at Wash- 
ington. 

‘Let us notice how false is the popular version 
of the alleged massacre of the Fort Phil. Kear- 
ney garrison by the Indians, some twelve 


lieve, universally given, was and is, that a large 
number of Indians, without provocation, sur- 
rounded the fort, and, by assault or siege, com- 
pelled a surrender, and massacred the entire 
garrison. I am not aware that this false repre- 
sentation has ever been corrected, either of- 
ficially or otherwise, and the battle, which it 
really was, is uniformly stigmatized by the 
military and goveroment officials as a massacre. 

The report of the Investigating Committee, 
however, shows that the Indians concerned in 
this affair had their indignation wrought up to 
the highest degree by the U. S. Commissioner 
having obtained, by bribery, from illegitimate 
chiefs and unauthorized Indians, a cession of 
highly valuable territory, within the limits of 
which stands Fort Phil. Kearney. 

These dissatisfied and defrauded Indians, 
finding that Government was erecting a fort 
upon land thus fraudulently ceded, began to 
harass the troops in the garrison, and on the 
day of the fight, Col. Carrington sent a detach- 
ment of sixty-seven troops to protect a wood 
train, which was being attacked on its way to 
the fort. The Indians retreated and were pur- 
sued by the soldiers about three miles, where 
they were ambushed by a large number of In- 
dians, when the battle began, and the troops 
being greatly outoumbered, were all killed. 

Instead of its being what is ordinarily termed 
a massacre, it was a regular hard-fought battle, 
during which, according to Col. Carrington’s 
own words in a telegram for a reinforcement, 
he said, ‘I spare none and they spare none.’ 
The remainder of the garrison were not then, 
nor afterwards, molested. I have dwelt more 
especially upon this Fort Phil. Kearney conflict, 
from the fact that its falsified history has made 
it the occasion of a war-cry, throughout the 
country, against the Indians. The exposition 
above given will enable the friends of equal 
justice to give a corrected version of the affair, 
when necessary. 

While the above recited conflict has been 
historically perverted to the discredit of the 
Indians, and published throughout the country, 
the merciless procedure of Gen. Hancock, as 
disclosed by the commissioners, has never in 
one instance, that 1 know of, been publicly al- 
luded to. 

A tribe of three hundred lodges of friendly 
Indians were resting in their encampment, se- 
cure, as they thought, in the consciousness of 
their own friendly intentions. Hancock sent 
them word that he was coming to visit them in 
their own camp with his army. The Indians, 
remembering the terrible massacre of a part of 
their tribe about two years before under Chiv- 
iogton’s command, were so terrified, especially 
the women and children, by the approach of the 
U. 8. troops, that they could not be restrained 
from fleeing, and their so doing was interpreted 
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by Hancock as an evidence of hostile feelings, 
although Col. Wynkoop earnestly assared him 
that it was fear of another massacre, and not 
hostility, that induced their flight. W yukoop’s 
expostulation was, however, disregarded; and, | 
by Hancock’s order, the three hundred lodges | 
of these poor, helpless, uvoffending creatures, 
were wantonly burned, including tents, house 
keeping utensils and apparel, officially valued 
at about one hundred thousand dollars. Their 
flight took place in the night, and being im 
pelled by fear, was so hasty, that some of them 
had not clothing sufficient to protect them from 
the weather. 

‘The present time is usually a season of much 
social festivity ; and while most of us are enjoy- 
ing our comfortable homes, and genial firesides 
and companionships, and luxuriously spread 
tables, many of these destitute outeasts, made 
so by the accredited agents of our own Govern- 
ment, will be suffering, and not a few perish 
ing, from buoger and exposure, produced by 
the wanton destruction of their property by 
Gen. Hancock. 

Among the Indians fleeing from their camp, 
were six men, who, being overtaken by a de- 
tachment of Hancock’s cavalry, were all killed 
and scalped. It does not appear that Hancock 
expressed any disapprobation of this unprovoked 
massacre by his troops. 

Among the complaints made by an Indian 
chief on another occasion was one that Han- 
cock’s men cut down the scaffolds whereon were 
laid the remains of their deceased friends, broke 
open the coffins, and cut off and carried away, 
as curiosities, the fingers, and other extremities 
of the shriveled dead. We may imagina the 
feelings of the relatives when witnessing the | 
sacrilegious outrage. Gen. Sanborn and Major 
Wynkoop, in their official correspondence, did 
not hesitate to express their feelings of just in- 
dignation at the wanton cruelty which marked 
the military career of Gen. Hancock. 

These remarks upon bis conduct are to show, 
by way of contrast, that while the conflict at 
¥ort Phil. Kearney has been published through 
the whole country as an unprovoked massacre, 
the barbarities practised by Hancock and his 
troops upon the unoffending Indians appear to 
have had but little or no publicity. 

The original members of the Society of 
Friends were called out of the various religious 
denominations, amid suffering, hate and scorn ; 
they were disciplined in the school of affliction, 
and purified as in the fires of religious persecu- 
tion. The wrongs they endured at the hands 
of violent and unreasonable men, taught them 
to feel for the sorrows of others; and this ray 
of sympathy has been a holy inheritance, de 
scending from generation to generation, and is to 
the present day a bright feature upon the pages 
of their history: and perhaps it is a part of 
their present and prospective mission, to be 
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enabled, in reference to the fast wasting abo- 
rigines of our land, to ad» pt the language of 
Job: “I was eyes to the blind, and feet was I 
to the lame. I was a father to the poor, and the 
cause which I knew not, I searched out.” 
GIDEON Frost. 
Greenvale, Long Island, 1st mo., 1868. 
enolate 
For Friends’ Review. 

“Toy Poor Broruer,” by the author of 
the popular ballads “ Mothers’ Last Words,” 
and ‘‘Qur Father’s Care,” is a little work 
which will be found most valuable to all inter- 
ested in giving of their substance to those in need. 

It is republished by the American Sunday 
School Union, 1122 Chestnut Street. The fol- 
lowing extract from the concluding series of 
letters may not be deemed unsuitable for a 
place in the Review. W. 


“You feel discouraged in your work because 
you are not able to do anything well, and dis- 
couraged in yourself because you find that you 
often act from mixed and unworthy motives. 
My dear friend, I could readily take up this 
lamentation with you; but I know it would be 
wiser and more profitable for us both to ae- 
cept in its fullest meaning the declaration of 
our Saviour, ‘ Without me ye can do nothing,’ 
and then, with the Psalmist, say, ‘ My soul, wait 
thou only upon God, for my expectation is from 
him.’ ”’ 

I have found that to live in a confused and hur- 
ried state of mind leaves a wide door open for 
the entrance of mixed motives and false argu- 
ments; aod if our time be too fully oceupied 
with other things to admit of our waiting upon 
the Lord to renew our strength, and for the 
Comforter to bring freshly to our minds the 
words and works of our dear Master, it must 
needs be that we are both down-hesrted and 
very feeble. But ‘they who wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength.’ In this 
promise is our constant source of encouragement. 

From your other remarks I see that you 
have been taking a few steps on the road 
to ‘ Doubting Castle ;’ that you fear if you do 
undertake any work wiich appears to be good 
and right for you to do, you shall not find in your- 
self the needful qualification to carry it ont, 
and may break down in the middle or fail 
altogether. Do not be discouraged. Unassist- 
ed human capacity never yet was equal to the 
performance of any good work; but do not 
shrink despairingly within the compass of your 
felt ability. Use your talents diligently, and make 
the best preparation you can; and then, be as- 
sured, if your cause be the Lord’s cause, he will 
let down ability upon you, and will furnish you 
thoughts, words aud arguments, when you want 
them, and give you a blessing beside. It is 


}such a comfort to know, when we are feeling 


empty and helpless, that God can say unto the 
weak, ‘ Be strong.’ ” 
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LARV &. 
My little maiden of four years old,— 
No myth but a genuine child is she— 
With her bronze brown eyes and her curls of gold— 
Came quite in disgust one day to me. 











Rubbing her shoulder with rosy palm,— 

As the loathsome touch seemed yet to thrill her,— 
She cried, ‘‘ Oh, mother, I found on my arm 

A horrible, crawling caterpillar!” 







And with mischievous sm:le she could scarcely 
smother, 
Yet a glance, in its daring half-awed and shy, 
She added: ‘* While they were about it, mother, 
I wish they'd just finished the butterfly!” 








They were words to the thought of the soul that turns 
From the coarser form of a partial growth, 
Reproachinog the Infinite Patience that yearns 
With an unknown glory to crown them both. 







Ah, look thou largely, with lenient eyes, 

On whatso beside thee may creep and cling, 
For the possible beauty that underlies 

The passing phase of the meanest thing! 







What if God’s great angels, whose waiting love 
Beholdeth our pitiful life below, 
From the holy height of their heaven above 


Couldn’t bear with the worm till the wings should 
grow? 










[One of the most celebrated of American writers 
says of this wonderful little poem, without extrava- 
gance: “I scarcely know a modern poem, of the 
same length, that I think equal to it, combining as 
it does, happy and graceful illustration with pro- 
found philosophy. ]—£zchange. 









-_—_->- 
Selected. 
WILLIAM FORSTER. 
Laid to thy rest amid the mighty mountains, 
That, calm and stable, symbulize thy soul; 
Sleepingin peace, where streams from living fountains 
Types of thy spirit, in their clearness roll. 












Leaving Life's labor for its full fruition, 
Sull bearing meekly in thy taitoful hand 

The high credentials of thy human mission, 
W bose glorious ending is the better land. 







Thine earnest pleading for the bound and broken, 
Falleth like music oo that other sphere ; 





Half on the Earth and half in Heaven t’'was spoken, 
Bringing the bondsmen and the Angels near. 







Slowly receding in thine act of pleading, 
From the poor sufferers whom thou sought to save; 
Their biessiag resting on thy intercediag, 






Hangs like a balo o’er thy lonely grave. 





And streamiog inward through the narrow portal, 
Breaks like the morniaog ia the shadowy tomb, 
Lightiog the first steps of thy march immortal 
To Joy and Triumph from the chill and gloom. 











While from the verge of Earth, loved voices ringing 
Far through the valley, luminvas as day, 

Herald thy coming to the angels singiog, 
W hose strains of welcome meet thee balf the way, 


There they shall greet thee, whom thy labors lifted 
From the low places of their bumau life! 

Who, but fur thee, o'er the wild seas had drifted 
Outward afar, or perished in the strife. 









Tne lone Pariah round the true Shekina 
With the poor toilsman of thy native land, 

The Slavic serf, the slave of Carolina, 

Waitiog to meet thee in a shining band, 
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Passing in love and power, thy soul’s transition 
Is but ascension to a higher height, 

Where all around thee in thy new condition 
Life’s mysteries open in celestial light. 

Viewing forever in calm contemplation 
The widening circles of each duty done; 

And through all cycles of thy elevation, 
Ascending nearer to the Heavenly One. 


+ +8 


The Aeart must be at rest before the mind, 
like a quiet Jake under an unclouded summer 
evening, can reflect the solemn starlight, and 
the:splendid mysteries of heaven. 

= eens 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

ForeiGN INTeELLicENce.—European dates are to 
the 14th inst. 

Great Barratwn.—lt is said that Lord Stanley, the 
Foreign Secretary, acting upon the remonstrances of 
the Porte, has prepared a dispatch protesting against 
the alleged intrigues of the Russian goveroment in 
Ronumania. 

Nearly all the great journals of London, on the 
8th inst., in commenting editorially on the discussion 
in the U. S. House of Representatives, on the ques- 
tion of citizenship, urged the abatement of the 
British claims, and the acceptance of the American 
view as expressed in the President’s annual mes- 
sage. 

The directors of the Atlantic Telegran: Company 
have issued a prospectus to raise £1,300,000, to 
purchase all the rights and interests of the Anglo- 
American Telegraph Company in the cable, and to 
pay off the indebtedness. 

Edward Thornton, the newly appointed Minister 
to the United States as snecessor to Sir Frederick 
Bruce, deceased, sailed from England on the llth, 
for New York. 

The editor of the Dublin Jrishman has been ar- 
rested and held for trial, on a charge of publishing 
certain alleged libels, and reprinting seditions arti- 
cles from the Jrish American of New York. Several 
alleged Fenians, arrested at Birmingham on a 
cbarge of buying arms for that organization, after 
a preliminary examination, have been sent to War- 
wick jail to await trial for treason and felony. Other 
arrests of supposed Fenians have been made at dif- 
ferent places 

Faance.—The bill for the reorganization of the 
army was passed finally in the Legislative 
Body, on the 14th. An article obliging every 
Freachman to serve in the National Guard was 
adopted, and an amendment exempting the infirm 
was opposed by Minister Roubher. 

Most of the actions recently instituted by the an- 
thorities against certain journals of Paris for al- 
leged violations of privileges have beea abandoned, 

Friendly autograph notes were exchanged between 
the Emperor and the King of Prussia at the begin- 
ning of the year. The Emperor's speech to the dip- 
lomatic corps on New-Year’s day appears, it is said, 
to be accepted by all the governments of Europe as 
a pledge of peace. 

Pavussia.—Count Bismarck, in a speech at a bane 
qnet on the 8th, in reviewing the political situation 
of Europe, declared that war with France this year 
was & phbactom, and urged his hearers to dismiss all 
fears in the matter. 

A long and animated debate io the Prussian 
Chamber of Deputies, growing out of the recent ar- 
rest of a member for words spoken in debate, term- 
inated on the 8th, with a decided victory for the Lin- 
eral party, resolutions taking strong ground in favor 
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of freedom of speech and inviolability of the mem- 
bers of the Diet being adopted by a majority of 30. 

ITaty.—The speech of Prime Minister Mevabrea, 
at the opening of the adjourned session of the Italian 
Parliament, on the llth, made no reference to the 
Roman question, or the relations of Italy with for- 
eign powers, but was confined to interdal affairs, 
exhorting the members to unite with the govern- 
ment in resisting revolution, and upbolding the na- 
tional credit, the monarchy and its obligations, as 
well aa the liberties of the nation. 

The budget which will be laid before Parliament 
by the Ministry will call for the imposition of fresh 
tnxes, sufficient to produce 190,000,000 lire, in addi- 
tion to the present revenue, and the authorization 
of a new loan for 400,000,000 lire, to meet the lia- 
bilities and expenditures of the government for the 
ensuing year. 

Tcurxey.—Dispatches received at Vienna assert 
that a decree bas been issued guaranteeing not only 
equality of rights in Candia, but the suspension of 
the collection of taxes for the period of two years. 

Asiatic Russia.—Reports have been received of 
the discovery of rich and extensive deposits of gold 
on the Amoor river. The inhabitants were said to be 
flocking thither by thousands, and such was the ex- 
citement that troops had been sent by the Governor 
of the district to preserve order and guard the mines; 
and desperate conflicts had taken place between the 
natives and the soldiers. 

Mexico.—The members of the British Legation 
have left the country, taking with them the archives 
of the legation. The Mexican government furnished 
them an escort from the capital to Vera Cruz. 

Sourn America.—At the latest advices, President 
Lopez of Paraguay was commanding in person at | 
Humaita, and held the lines of communication with 
Asuncion and Curupaity uninterrupted. The peo- 
ple of Paraguay were said to be sustaining him en- 
thusiastically. The allied forces in front of Hamaita 
were weak, but all the governments were actively 
strengthening them. 

Domestic.—The statement of the public debt on the 
Ist inst. shows a total of 52,642,326,253.48; cash in 
treasury, $134,200,603.38 ; leaving an excess of debt | 
over eash in band of 32,508,125,650.10. The total 
debt is about $3,000,000 more than the statement} 
of the previous month, and the amount in the treas- | 
ury nearly $4,000,000 less, thus increasing the differ- 
ence by ubout $7,000,000. 

The President transmitted to Congress on the 
10th, a report from the Secretary of State, in an-j 
swer to a resolution of inquiry what States bave | 
ratified the amendment to the Constitution, known | 
as the 14th article, which relates to citizenship and 
representation, and debars from holding office those 
who, having taken an oath to support the Constita- 
tion, afterward engaged in rebellion. Twenty-one 
States have given Official notice of the ratification | 
of the amendment. Maine has also ratified it, wet) 
failed to notify the Department of the fact. Iowa 
has not yet acted, but will probably ratify it. Dela- | 
ware, Maryland and Kentucky have rejected it. Oa 
the 11th inst., the House of Representatives of Obio, 
one of the ratifying States, adopted by a strict party 
vote of 52 to 37, a resolution withdrawing the assent 
of that State io the amendment. The Senate, on | 
the 13th, concurred. With this defection, the con- 
currence of Iowa will give 22 of the 27 States reec- 
ognized by Congress as entitled to vote on the ques- 
tion, in the affirmative. 

Gen. Meade, who hes assumed command of the 
Third Military District, issued an order on the 13th 
inst., removing C. J. Jenkins, Provisional Governor, 
and J. Jones, Provisional Treasurer of Georgia, fur 
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having-declined to respect the ins'ructions of, and 
faili g to-operate witb, the commanding officer of 
the District; and appointing Brevet Brig. Gen. T. 
H. Ruger as Governor, and Brevet Captain C. PF. 
Rockwell as Treasurer. The refusal of the officers 
named to obey Gen. Meade’s directions to pay out of 
the State Treasury the necessary ¢kpenses of the 
Constitutional Convention, was the occasion of the 
removal. Gen. Meade had previously addressed the 
Convention, telling them that he was sent to admin- 
ter the reconstruction acts, which are laws until 
decided otherwise by competent authority, and that 
he should do so faithfully for the best interests of 
the people as be understood them; that he was not 
bound to enforce the legislation of the Convention, 
such legislation not beivg valid until the adoption of 
the new Constitution, but that the law gave hima 
discretionary power, and he might enforce some 
measures, especially any well-digested scheme of 
relief. The Convention has thus far been mainly 
occupied in discussion on various points. 

The President baving, under the provisions of the 
Tenure of Office Act, sent to the Senate a statement 
of his reasons for the suspension of E. M. Stanton 
as Secretary of War, the subject was referred to the 
Military Committee, which on the 10th made an elab- 
orate report, condemning the President’s course, and 
concluding with a’resolation that the Senate do not 
concur in the suspension, which was adopted by the 
Senate On the 13th—yeas 35, nays 6. Secretary 
Stanton accordingly resumed his position on the 
14th, 


ConGress.—The session was resumed on the 6th. 
The bill to repeal the cotton tax passed the Senate 
with amendments exempting cotton grown in 1868, 
requiriog the resumption of tax after that time, and 
removing the duty on foreign cotton imported be- 
tween Fourth month, 1868, and the same month in 
1869. The House bill to prevent frauds in the reve- 
nue from distilled spirits was aiso passed with 
an amendment. A bill relative to international 
coinage was introduced and referred to the Finance 
Committee. A resolution declaring that the amend- 
ment to the Constitution proposed vy the 39th Con- 
gress, known as Article 14, having been adopted by 
22 States, is valid, was presented by Sumner of Mass. 
and referred to the Judiciary Committee. Several 
otber bills and resolutions were introduced, referred 
ov discussed, without final action. 


The House passed a bill to prevent frauds in the 
collection of taxes on distilled spirits; and the Sen- 
ate bill declariog what shall constitute a quorum of 
the U.S. Supreme Court, with an amendment re- 
quiring the concurrence of two-thirds of the Judges 
ia any decision ddverse to the constitutionality of 
any law of the United States; another amendment 
requiring such decision to be unanimous having 
been rejected. The Senate amendments to the cot- 
ton-tsx bill were non-concurred in, A joint resola- 
tion providing for a commission to examive and re- 
port on meters for distilled spirits, one requesting 
the President to intercede with the Queen of Eng- 
land for certain persons now imprisoned within her 
dominions as Fevian raiders, and a resolution direct- 
ing the Reconstruction Committee to cousider the 
expediency of authorizing the General of the Army 
to detail officers for service in the several Military 
Districts, of constituting all the States lately in re- 
bellion a single Military District, under the command 
ot the General of the Army, and of declaring by law 
that the governments heretofore set up in such 
States by the President are wot republican forms of 
government, were adopted. A number of other bills 


and resolutions were introduced, and variously re- 
ferred or discussed. 





